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of the first Americans to preach in the royal
chapel at Windsor, he was made a chaplain of
the order of the Knights of Saint John of Jeru-
salem and in 1888 assisted at the installation of
the Prince of Wales as grand prior. During the
whole of his bishopric he was vitally interested
in education, which he believed a fundamental
function of the Church as well as an urgent
need of Southern youth. He aided in the estab-
lishment of a number of preparatory schools,
but his most important work in aid of the cause
was his second founding of the University of the
South at Sewanee, the dream of Leonidas Polk
and James H. Otey [qq.v.] that had been close
to fulfillment at the outbreak of the war. The
war had swept away its endowments and blasted
all hope of new ones, and the ten thousand acres
granted by the state of Tennessee in 1858 would
lapse in 1868 unless the institution were then
in operation. In March 1866 he climbed the
mountain, selected locations for the buildings,
and planted a cross on the site. He brought
about a meeting of the trustees and obtained
the modest funds with which temporary build-
ings were erected. Elected vice-chancellor, he
went to England, obtained generous aid there,
and in 1868 opened the institution to students
with a small but able faculty. In 1872 he retired
from the direct oversight of the institution, but
his labors for it ceased only with his death. His
was a unique personality. His French inheri-
tance was marked in manner and gesture, In
sprightly and ready wit, and in mental process.
Highly gifted socially, full of anecdote, of orig-
inal ideas, and of elemental intellectual force,
he was, however, above all things a spiritual
leader and, in the better sense of the term, an
inspired evangelist He was survived by his
widow Katharine (Hand) Quintard and by
three children.

[A. H. Noll, Doctor Quintard (1905) and Hist, of
the Church in the Diocese of Tenn. (1900) ; G. R.
Fairbanks, Hist, of the Univ. of the South (1905) ;
E. B, Huntington, Hist, of Stamford, Conn. (1868) ;
Nashville American and Knoxville Jour., Feb. 16,
1898; Churchman (N. Y.), Feb. 26, 1898; personal
acquaintance; name of mother's first husband as Wil-
liam Shaw from D. W. Hoyt, A Geneal Hist, of . . .
Hoyt (1871), p. 397.]                            J.G.deR.H.

QUINTARD, GEORGE WILLIAM (Apr.
22, i822-Apr. 2, 1913), manufacturer of marine
engines, born at Stamford, Conn., was the son
of Isaac and Clarissa (Hoyt) Shaw Quintard.
His younger brothers, Charles Todd [#.^.] and
Edward, became bishop and bank president re-
spectively. At fifteen, after attending the pub-
lic schools, George went to New York, which
was thereafter his home. After working for
grocery and ship-chandlery firms, he became a
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ship-chandler on his own account On Feb. 15,
1844, he married Frances Eliza, daughter of
Charles Morgan \_q.v.']. Some three years later,
at twenty-five, he entered the iron works of
T. F. Secor & Company on the East River at
Ninth Street In 1850, his father-in-law got
control of this plant, which he called the Morgan
Iron Works, and by 1852, since Morgan was
busy with his shipping operations in the Gulf,
Quintard was in full charge. The latter seems
to have been more of a business executive than
a technical innovator like his rivals Cornelius
H. Delamater and John Roach \_qq.v.]. The
firm made iron pipe for the Chicago water
works in 1853, but its specialty was marine ma-
chinery. The recent mail subsidies had centered
the building of ocean liners in New York, and
although Hogg & Delamater, Allaire's Works,
and Stillman, Allen & Company's Novelty Iron
Works had already equipped most of the first
crack liners, the Morgan works by 1867 had built
engines for some forty ocean, coastwise, and
lake steamships. Most of these were paddle-
wheel, walking-beam affairs, for the New York
works were notorious for conservative preju-
dice against the screw propeller.

During the Civil War, in addition to the Sem-
mole, which they had equipped in 1859, the
Morgan works supplied machinery for thirteen
naval vessels, including the large screw cruisers
Ammonoosuc, Idaho, Ticonderoga, and Wachu-
sett; the side-wheel "double-enders" Algonquin,
Ascutney, Chenango, Mahaska, and Tioga, for
river work; and the small screw gunboats Chip-
pewa, Kineo, and Katahdin. Quintard himself
contracted for the twin-screw, double-turret
monitor Onondaga, having T. F. Rowland con-
struct the hull in Brooklyn. Analysis of the rec-
ords shows that of some thirty-five concerns on
the coast engaged in building engines for the
navy, Quintard's easily stood first in point of
numbers, although his numerical primacy
might be offset by the size and importance of
the engines Delamater built for the Monitor,
Dictator, Puritan, and other Ericsson ships. In
1863, Quintard also built engines for the Italian
frigate Re d'Italia, sunk in 1866 by the Aus-
trians at Lissa.

In 1867, he sold the Morgan Iron Works to
Roach, and inaugurated a line of four steam-
ships to Charleston. He later established a line
from Portland to Halifax. By 1869, however,
he had returned to his marine engines, founding,
with James Murphy of the Fulton Foundry, the
Quintard Iron Works, two blocks above the
Morgan plant. He was active in this concern
for more than thirty years, although in 1882, fol-
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